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EDITORIAL 


News of the next Anglo-Scandinavian 
Library Conference to be held in Denmark 
from Sept. 28th to Oct. rst, 1961, has just 
reached us, though at the time of writing we 
have no details of the precise venue or of the 
programme. As many of our readers will 
remember, the first of these Conferences took 
place at Halmstad in Sweden in 1953, and 
another was held at York in 1958. We can be 
certain that our Danish colleagues will this 
year prepare an interesting programme in 
the conference hall, and will supplement it 
by visits to some of their newer libraries. In 
this respect they have much to show, for in 
addition to the impressive main library of the 
Copenhagen city system, and the delightful 
library at Horsholm, both of which have been 
seen by touring librarians from Britain, we 
have news of even more recent buildings at 
Horsens, Koge, Mon and other places. The 
new State Library at the 
Aarhus, now in course of erection, may not be 
finished at the time of the Conference, but 
it would still be worth visiting, even if it is not 
included in the official programme. Danish 
hospitality is world-famous, and those British 
librarians who can afford to make the trip will 
find it rewarding in every way. 


For some librarians, it will be lack of time 
that may prevent their attending this Anglo- 
Scandinavian Conference, for it turns out 
that September of this year is going to be one 
of the busiest conference months in history. 
The first week of September sees the IFLA 
Conference in Edinburgh ; in the following 
week comes Aslib’s international conference 
in London; the third week is occupied by the 
Hastings conference of the Library Associa- 
tion; 
conferring in Denmark with our Scandin- 


avian colleagues, but only at the expense of 


missing the L.A. Conference. With profes- 
sional activities now on an international, as 
well as a national basis, clashes of dates are 
perhaps inevitable, but it does seem a pity 
that so much of importance has to be 
crowded into one short month. 


* * * 


Mention of Scandinavian hospitality makes 
one wonder whether enough is done in this 


University of 


and now we have the prospect of 


country to welcome visiting parties of librar- 
ians. Here we refer not to the Anglo- 
Scandinavian Conference at York, which we 
understand was a great success, nor to the 
work done by the British Council, the 
Library Association and individual librar- 
ians in welcoming those who come here on 
Unesco Fellowships, interneships and staff 
exchanges. We are thinking rather of the 
organising of study tours by parties of 
foreign librarians, to reciprocate in some way 
the tours which some British librarians have 
obviously enjoyed in Denmark and Sweden. 
It is true that since the war we have had little 
to show in the way of new buildings. But the 
picture is changing. With new university 
and research libraries, new central libraries 
at Holborn and Kensington, and many fine 
new branches going up in the towns and 
counties, there would be no difficulty now in 
planning a programme of visits. Such a 
programme need not, and should not, be 
confined to the new libraries, for visitors 
would equally appreciate seeing the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, the John Rylands 
Library and other older institutions. 


Finance, or the lack of it, is the chie 
obstacle in the arrangement of study tours of 
British libraries. In Scandinavia the govern- 
ments have subsidised such projects to a 
remarkably generous degree, but it is difficult 
to see the British Government following suit 
on the same lavish scale. No doubt the 
Library Association has already made 
representations on this matter, but it should 
not be prepared to take a negative answer 
too easily. More and more efforts should be 
made, through the British Council perhaps, 
until the Government can be made to realise 
that such study tours have a value over and 
above their obvious usefulness. Now that we 
have some new libraries to show, we should 
not rest until we have repaid, to some extent, 
the hospitality which has been shown to our 
own librarians by foreign countries. In 
fulfilling what is after all only common 
courtesy, we should cement existing friend- 
ships and also make many new friends, both 
for ourselves and for Britain. 


* * * 


The closure of W. H. Smith and Son’s 
circulation libraries, recently announced, 
was hardly unexpected, for their shops have 
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for a long time now been giving more and 
more prominence to fancy goods at the expense 
of their book departments and_ lending 
libraries. Most of the blame for the decline in 
their subscription library business has been 
laid at the feet of the public libraries, which 
are offering, it is said, a greatly improved 
service. Speculation is already abroad as to 
whether the Smiths’ closure will mean the 
transfer of their readers, en bloc, to the public 
libraries. It is possible, of course, that this 
may happen, but many librarians have 
already pointed out, quite rightly, that a 
large number of subscription library readers 
use their public libraries as well. These are 
the people who just cannot have enough 
books. 


There is no doubt that the directors of 
W. H. Smith and Sons are right when they 
say that public library services have steadily 
improved. This has been due to the policies 
followed by councils which are more en- 
lightened than they used to be, and to the 
energy and vision of present-day librarians 
who not only coax more money out of their 
councils, but are spending it wisely in the 
conviction that the public library is an 
instrument of adult education. For it is a fact 
that those libraries which have improved 
their qualitative standards find that their 
quantitative use is increased. The lesson is 
if you want increased issues, raise 
your standards of book selection, don’t 
lower them! Unhappily, we still have a 
minority of black sheep among us, and it 
would be a pity if these unenlightened 
librarians sought to attract some of the 
ex-readers of the circulating libraries by 
depressing the quality of their book provision. 


obvious : 


Meanwhile, we applaud the fact thaf 
W. H. Smith and Sons will not find it 
necessary to dismiss any of their library 
staff, and we assume that their bookselling 
services to librarians will continue to operate 
and thrive. 

* * * 


In this issue we start a minor new feature 
in “*Flashbacks”’ which will, month by month, 
bring readers reminders of the library world 
as it existed fifty years ago, and twenty-five 
years ago. In perusing the 1936 volume of 
THe Liprary WorRLD we were reminded 
that the President of the Library Association 
in that year was Dr. E. A. Savage, and it is 


particularly apt that readers will find a new 


article from his pen in the ensuing pages of 


this number. Dr. Savage’s pen has lost none 
of its power with the years for ““The urge to 
capture minds’’ shows once again his great 
experience, his wide reading and his knack 
of producing the arresting phrase just when 
he wants to. The library profession owes him 
much. His book Special librarianship, which 
came out just before the last war, is still 
remembered by those who read and benefited 
from it. Curiously enough, it was a book 
about public libraries and not special 
libraries as the title on the spine would imply. 
Since then, he has given us his masterly and 
individual approach to book classification in 
the Manual of book classification and display, to 
say nothing of those trenchant books, 
A librarian looks at readers and A librarian’s 
memories. Dr. Savage’s books and articles are 
rarely quoted as textbooks, or in textbooks, 
but he will not be worried about that. His 
mission has been to make his colleagues 
think, to jog and jolt them out of complacency, 
and he has been a great success at the game. 
His current article is concerned with wider 
issues than librarianship, but they are issues 
which affect all librarians. We are sure that 
his essay will be read with interest, and we 
look forward to more Savageries in the future. 


Another veteran of the profession, 
Mr. J. D. Stewart, has vacated the chairman- 
ship of the L.A. House and Library Com- 
mittee, at his own request. But we are 
assured that he will retain his active interests 
in library affairs generally. At the January 
meeting, the House and Library Committee 
elected Mr. K. C. Harrison as its chairman 
for 1961. This may be a short-lived appoint- 
ment for Mr. Harrison, because if the 
reorganisation proposals are passed at the 
Hastings Conference, the House and Library 
Committee will cease to exist after this year. 
Chaucer House business will then be trans- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, while 
L.A. Library matters will be dealt with by the 
Library Research Committee. We were 
pleased to hear, however, that in January 
the House and Library Committee approved 
in principle the installation of Telex at 
Chaucer House. This is surely a step in the 
right direction. 
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The Urge to Capture Minds 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


My readers will recall that in 1957 the 
University of Chicago Press issued The 
English Common Reader: a Social History of the 
Mass Reading Public, 1800-1900, clearly- 
arranged, well-written, and copiously-docu- 
mented by Richard D. Altick, Professor of 
English at Ohio State University. This 
capital book, readable from cover to cover, 
shows that the pulpiteers and governing 
classes, to combat revolutionary philosophy, 
applied press laws to soothe the fearful, and 
religious, literary and politicial dope in 
education and reading to placate the liberals. 
It was Jacobinism to educate the “lower 
orders”’ at all. But early in the period liberals 
believed that for these orders “an extensive 
diffusion of knowledge would be injurious 
and absurd. A right bias to their minds, and 
a sufficient education to enable them to 
preserve, and to estimate properly, the 
religious and moral instruction they receive, 
is all that is, or ought ever to be, in contem- 
plation. To go beyond this point would be 
to confound the ranks of society upon which 
the general happiness of the lower orders, 
no less than those that are more elevated, 
depends, since by indiscriminate education 
those destined for laborious occupations, 
would become discontented and unhappy 
in an inferior situation of life, which, how- 
ever, when fortified by virtue and stimulated 
by industry, is not less happy than what is 
experienced by those who move in a higher 
sphere.”” This gem wins first place in my 
anthology of humbug. But it was said and 
printed (1806). Hardly anyone, even among 
the radicals, entertained the idea of develop- 
ing independent minds through education 
and free reading; and by free reading I mean 
that unprescribed and unpropagated, chosen 
by the reader himself, and perused by him 
attentively and critically, to understand 
through his own efforts and to judge for 
himself. 

When the press laws were being jettisoned 
Ebenezer Elliott, corn-law rhymer, doggere- 
lized: 

Mind, mind alone, 

Is light, and hope, and life, and power ! 
Earth’s deepest night from this bless’d hour, 
The night of minds, is gone ! 


* * * 


Behold, we bring the second ark ! 


The Press ! The Press ! The Press ! 
The hurrahs were a little premature. The 
dope went on thicker; much is smeared to 


this day. Stronger emphasis was laid on 
persuasion. Case-making by selective argu- 


ment, propaganda by organized cohorts of 
religious, social and political evangelists, 
became general. The fight to capture and 
imprison minds was on. It hasn’t ceased. 
Ever since the ‘‘second ark”’ tied up in dock 
the struggle has gone on for its deck space; 
every party, every pressure group craves 
more. You can’t believe it? Then turn to 
par. 437 of the recent Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Press. There will be 
found a diverting picture of politicians, in a 
newspaper smother, tape-measuring Parlia- 
mentary reporting to find out whether one 
party has more than another. 


Lately however we are beginning to 
suspect that minds are not so easily captured 
unless they are prone to surrender. To 
borrow Sir Stanley Unwin’s image on another 
subject: in vain we whip a top not already 
spinning. It is a tenable hypothesis, opening 
an inquiry of utility and interest, that 
authors and speakers only aid and accelerate, 
and much less than is believed, movements 
begun and impelled by ready and eager 
communal assent. My innate belief is 
shaken and my imagination is strained by 
this hypothesis. But how refute it? Human 
urges began with man. Thinking preceded 
speech; intelligence education. Society 
moved before a letter was shaped. To all 
those it reaches, print does no more than 
disseminate anything and everything—know- 
ledge, ideas, beliefs, opinions, truth, lies. 
Readers take from it what they want, what 
their psycho-social being demands. Speech 
for a time is most intrusive, but when thought 
over its meaning is accepted by no hearers 
but those with accordant views. 


But we must distinguish between the 
expression of fact and of what is innate and 
emotional. It is the subjective thought of 
writers and speakers, even that intellectually 
creative, which has effect only by adequate 
consent. Nothing of human origin can, 
willy-nilly, command belief. Religion is a 
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felt need, manifested very early in history, 
and endures with the faith in it. No form 
of it can be imposed except by a tyranny 
not long sustainable or by background 
pressures which induce and favour mock or 
politic adhesion. Méessiahs in religion and 
politics are hosanna’d only when social 
masses blindly seek salvation from poverty, 
misery, the evils and shames of captivity 
and defeat. Hitler easily attained power 
because he vehemently expressed what most 
Germans were thinking about their hurt 
pride, their rights and their lost place in the 
world. That power, as he applied it, aroused 
world-wide antagonism. 


On the other hand, working in the area 
of fact, not opinion, fantasy or art, the 
scientist cannot be checked by withheld 
consent, by any authority, however powerful, 
except for a time very short in the long 
human record. Holy Office decree could no 
more ban the heliocentric fact than it could 
stop old earth bowling round the sun. The 
empire of science, in the classic meaning of 
scientia, while serving and endowing, domi- 
nates; more enslaving than any other, past 
or present, it will never loosen its grip. 
Against fact, opinion and belief ever yield. 


Point the distinction. Imagine that 
nothing in the long past had enriched the 
human spirit, that literature and other art 
had haver been. Would not material living 
be much as it is today? Surely. Scientist 
and technician hardly ever recoil, or need to, 
for a better jump; they look on “‘an ocean 
of tomorrows’’. Man must live before he can 
soar, and in all spiritual impulses “‘sea-like 
the people surge to and fro”’. 


We hear much about influence on the 
masses, but little about mass impact on 
individuals and institutions. Yet the mul- 
titude’s power grows. Radio and TV 
purveyors take sample polls, and finding 
that seven our of ten addicts want Wagon 
Train, more wagons must roll. Books 
which admired critics condemn or do not 
notice are stocked by librarians watching 
issues. Politicians bow and scrape to voting 
packs; goggle at Gallup and popcorn per- 
centages as weather wallahs gape at isobars. 
Our last general election, they said, was a 
spring-clean of brains. Whose brains ?— 
those of the masses or of the politicians ? 
Four weeks of crackling acrimony over the 
air. Thirty days and nights of hortatory din. 


Acres of propagating print. Wheedling 
canvassers rat-tatting on every door. Bally- 
hoo costing millions. For what? Of 
35-3 million voters 7.5 million did not vote; 
13 million stood pat for toryism, 12 million 
for labour. 

Here a paradox. Faithful masses lined up. 
The indifferent and the wobblers decided ! 
And here another paradox. Disdain for 
the mob determines minority taste. Modern- 
ist art, in every wild haw-haw fancy, is 
applauded by fastidious groups too nice to 
mix with the crowd. If the crowd catches 
up with them they skip to other isolations. 
Thereby we are impressed by the oneness 
of the recoil from popularity with popularity 
itself, and even more impressed by the 
thought that popularity is the decline 
before the fall. 

Look at our Sabbath papers. They contain 
what their readers want ? 

High Hat is magisterial, Pall Mallish. 
Decorous politics, cushioned religion, a 
monied line in economics, heraldic society 
gossip, old school-tie sports. Book critics 
are modish, art and music tasters frequent 
only esoteric circles. Not a phrase to arouse 
a loud voice in the Athenaeum or to mantle 
a bishop’s cheek with a blush. No banner 
headlines were the world afire. It looks to 
big names for sensation. It sniffs as you 
open it. 

Big Bang . . . very different. A prolofeed 
pack. Violence and cheese-cake, scandal and 
tease, “‘pop’’ music, spicy books, boulevard 
art. It has headlined and frothed-up every 
kind of sensational news, whether from 
a palace or a hen-coop. 

One out of 27 of us is languid over High 
Hat. Nine out of 27 are Big Bangers. Dun- 
garees, small tradesmen, little officials, bus 
queuers, street-corner boys and _ chapel- 
goers love prolofeed. So do High Hatters 
whose mouths water for it; they relax. 
Ina TV Right to Reply programme (12/2/60) 
Mr. Roy Thomson, a leaping success as a 
newspaper owner in Canada and Britain, 
said: ““Very many people who buy serious 
papers also buy one or two of the frivolous 
ones . . . Even those who want to be educated 
and talked to intelligently, do not confine 
themselves to that’. The compliment isn’t 
returned. Big Bangers are not in the least 
attracted by High Hat’s “‘polite lotters and 
moderate opinion’”’. Is High Hat stronger to 
persuade for its brainy columnists ? Possibly, 
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but only the readers willing to receive this 
intelligent talk. Are Big Bangers degraded 
by the frivolity they demand? I doubt it; 
if prolofeed were not their fare Big Bang 
would not sell in millions. (Of course 
consentience changes, if slowly. The circul- 
ations of pandering papers are falling while 
those for the more educated are rising: 
a hint to popularity auctioneers and muck- 
sellers in all walks of life.) Each group goes 
the way it wants and is wont to go. 
The beetle loves his unpretending track, 
The snail the house he carries on his back, 
The far-fetched worm with pleasure would 
disown 
The bed we gave him, 
down... 
That Big Bang’s group is nine times that of 
the other paper only proves that the prolo- 
feed consensus is that much larger and 
prolofeed education much more easily assimil- 
ated. Mr. Roy Thomson, already quoted, 
tells us that “‘generally speaking people do 
not want to be educated—they want to be 
entertained. It is the taste of the people 
themselves that determines that the press 
is the popular press’. True; true also that, 
dominated by readers and subsidized by 
advertisers, the press is but relatively “‘free’’. 
Yet it may and does sometimes educate: 
The Times certifies the fact. But so much is 
tied by the political bias of groups of con- 
sentients that the border-line between edu- 
cation and propaganda, between rational 
exposition and common Einflusslust is blurred 
or even quite ignored. To disdain the press 
however is imprudent just because its 
voices are the voices of the people, their 
emotions, waywardness, and irrationality. 
But though this obeisance seems a political 
or a literary or even a social necessity we 
must not forget that sheer growth in the 
number of readers enabled Grub Street 
in the end to win free from servitude and 
persecution, if not always from poverty 
and case-making. 

C. P. Scott ran the Manchester Guardian on 
the rule that “comment is free, news is 
sacred’’. Free or not, comment is taken only 
by those who like it. Marlowe, who edited 
the Daily Mail at a time when that paper 
almost weekly tried smash and grab raids 
on readers’ minds, twice told Arnold Bennett 
that the papers had no influence on opinion; 
converting influence he meant. A paper 


though of softest 
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shapes and clarifies opinion already current; 
no more than that. (Swift’s pamphlet, 
The Conduct of the Allies, is the classic instance ; 
in that he focused and sharpened Tory 
opinion into such brilliance that he himself 
was not a little perturbed by the result, 
Marlborough’s dismissal.) News ought to be 
sacred. Yet everywhere it is slanted to 
mislead, make cases, flame headlines, as 
sample. polls are often twisted to suggest 
bandwaggon adhesion to causes. Slanting 
is more mischievous than comment, which 
most readers take as biased, whereas news 
is accepted as fact, at any rate for a time. 
Doctored news and comment are responsible 
for the general established opinion that 
“you can’t believe what you read in the 
papers”. This scepticism itself, as well as 
obvious deception in comment, tends to 
confirm readers in their own opinions, how- 
ever prejudiced and ill-founded. 

Conscience however does sometimes prick. 
“In a good cause”—always their cause ! 
—pressure groups, under-cover men, and 
fellow travellers without a twinge feel that 
guile and even flat lying are excusable. Not 
Beatrice Webb. In Our Partnership (p. 260) 
she felt the “‘ayenbite of inwyt”: ‘“‘with 
regard to administrative work, we plunge 
without hesitation to the position of an 
advocate pledged only to display the argu- 
ments in favour of the cause we believe in. 
In our scientific work, however, we honestly 
seek to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth; a distinction in 
standards which puzzles and perplexes me.” 
They halloo’d the arguments for their case 
and shut their eyes to the others, whatever 
the facts might be. The Webbs forgot that 
against fact opinion and belief cannot stand 
for ever. They forgot that the scientific 
worker (and the true reference librarian) do 
not treat uncompliant facts as irrelevant. 
Or did they forget? None of their work 
would have been begun, or if begun would 
have lasted without response from much 
affinity or identity of purpose in others. Not 
that opinion adverse to them was likely to 
be more right or expedient; that is as it may 
be. Right or wrong the larger consensus 
prevails while it coheres and until uncom- 
pliant facts emerge. Of course detected 
untruth discredits and stiffens hostile opinion 
whether that is valid or not, and so weakens a 
consensus to a fluidity which presages 
change. 
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Let it be granted that groups tied by 
community interests and by firmly-rooted 
personal needs move of their own volition, 
however encouraged. It seems natural 
enough. 

Profound in human nature is recoil from 
interference, advice, propaganda, dictation, 
leadership. Even education and intellectual 
ability invite resistance. Indeed, lots of 
people, especially youngsters, crave other, 
wider, more interesting education than that 
prescribed for them by educators who have 
only their own brains for sale. Many of our 
official educators would, if they could, dole 
out the same education for every child. 
Thinking alike is a_ politician’s idea of 
democracy. In quod and in bedlam it 
quickly becomes clear to prison and lunacy 
commissioners that all minds do not work 
the same way, and they try to cure their 
charges by varying, not equalizing, methods. 
It does not suprise me that many educators 
overlook the fact that the human desire, 
perhaps the human need, justifies, compels, 
breadth of subject matter in public libraries. 
Wide choice in reading tends to develop 
independence of mind in all people, however 
diverse their backgrounds, whether they 
rebel or conform. ‘loo many of our pastors 
and masters, petrified in their “finished 
education’, neglect knowledge-holding and 
thought-provoking books. Finished edu- 
cation may be more sterile than no education. 

All excuses and _ subterfuges, well- 
intentioned or not, for pushing people 
around are unheeded or hated unless self or 
communal interests favour them or dangers 
enforce them. Some rule of law is accepted 
because men tend to be socially recessive 
in the struggle for material things when 
freed from all restraints. But this law, and” 
rules of conduct associated with or dictated 
by manners, morals, culture and religion, 
by any human institutions and cohesives, 
lose authority as soon as men no longer 
believe them to maintain and promote their 
interests. Even background, when felt as 
authority, loses its hold. But it dominates as 
custom, appeals to sentiment, humours by 
familiarity. People therefore hardly feel it 
as authority outside themselves when it is 
so much a part of themselves. Hence its 
pervasive influence rarely, and only under 
provocation, excites revulsion. 

Background is a way of life determined 
communally. The individual accepts it— 


or rejects it if strong enough to overcome its 
pervasive influence. Archb. William Temple 
said that undergraduates learned more 
from one another than from university 
teaching. Experience, given and taken, 
develops by association in an environment 
widening and varying with a man’s activities. 
“From infancy,” wrote Prof. Macneile 
Dixon, one of the L.A.’s most distinguished 
Presidents, “‘every forgotten day and hour 
has added to out experience, to out growth 
and capacity . . . had its value and made its 
contribution to the mind and soul’? (Human 
Situation, pp. 433-4) Dr. Waddington offers 
a scientific view: “Every detail of human 
life is . . . connected with every other detail 
by innumerable threads of habit and custom, 
of economic interest and emotional feeling.” 
( Scientific Attitude, p. 131). Hence escape from 
a consensus, often a comforting one, is not 
by an open door. But rightly equipped the 
public library is one door by which a rebel 
may run from poverty, a strait religious 
home, a beer, baccy, and betting neighbour- 
hood; from any hated environment. 

Background is notable among community 
interests which, according to Le Bon, 
preponderate over interests and elements 
peculiarly individual. In the crowd, even 
in non-contiguous associations of people, 
the mutual elements act involuntarily; 
recruit each other by fusion. Their aggregate 
power overwhelms individual elements which, 
being counteractive, as individualism always 
is, neutralize. These mutual elements cohere 
by imitation (a potent stimulus) sympathy, 
encouragement. Gregarious interest, answer- 
able to no one, feels no social responsibility. 
Contrarily men of education, unless sedately 
conventional, rarely hold hands, and never 
for long. Back at Oxford in his late thirties 
Matthew Arnold noted ‘“‘the envies, hatreds 
and jealousies that come with the activity 
of mind of most men”’. . . 

each talking from his stock 
Of sorted o’er opinions, every stage, 
Juicy in youth or desiccate with age, 
Fruits like the fig-tree’s, rathe-ripe, rotten- 

rich, 
Sweet-sour, all tastes to take . . . 
or not to take! Hence every consensus 
among them is smaller and much less 
cohesive than any among the uneducated. 
Remember too that in a largely illiterate 
world where the vaster hordes, even those 
reputedly-civilized, are sunk in day to day 
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cares, hopes and fears, the relatively few 
with high education have discovered the 
very things so menacing to human existence. 
H. G. Wells embodied in himself the con- 
tradictions, perplexities and bafflement of 
his time and ours. Dreaming of world unity 
in social betterment, he forecast clair- 
voyantly the shape of many evil things 
which have come or are plainly to come. And 
his two solutions, a World State and edu- 
cation, are savagely counteractive, though 
perhaps not incompatible were education 
more broadly based. 

In writing this paper the thought worries 
me that I state the obvious. That a movement 
is not born of expression but finds its own 
expression sounds a bald truism. I take 
some comfort from one definition of a 
truism as “‘the rarest kind of discovery, that 
of the already known’’. If my thesis is so 
trite why does every movement without a 
backing consensus fail ? Why all the talk of 
organs and leaders of opinion. of influential 
columnists? Why does every organization 
spend all it can afford on propaganda if it 
has no converting influence? Why did 
these Royal Commissioners recline on their 
tummies to tape-measure political bias ? 
Why have so many governments, including 
some of the new “‘democracies’’, such tight 
press control ? To set a top spinning faster, 
or to stop it spinning, hardly justifies such 
expense or such determination. Yearly in 
this country enough must be spent on 
persuasion in all its forms to provide the 
interest and sinking funds to rebuild all our 
schools “in one go”’. 

That advocates only focus and unify and 
thus quicken movements consensually de- 
sired is a thought which soothes, though only 
a little. Dictators, bosses of strong parties, 
trade organizations, and pressure gangs may 
impose directives swiftly and irresistibly if 
they can command print and radio and TV. 
But unless their policies are in line with 
popular feeling their successes do not endure, 
even by force. Thinking never stops. 
Dammed-up thinking oozes out and by a 
kind of social irrigation fertilizes the folk 
mind, willing it to act, the more quickly 
that public opinion is “‘sea-like’’. Action and 
emotion in human affairs invite opposites : 
weakness tyranny, war pacifism, pacifism 
aggression ; a free press attracts control by 
its license, a controlled press sets going 
bazaar rumour and the grapevine. 


But is not too much of our attention taken 
up by masses of consentients ? A minority 
is a consensus: ought it not to have its 
showtime on Babel ? 

The most famous definition of democracy 
is Lincoln’s—‘‘government of the people 
by the people for the people’. That implies 
“all’’: of all, by all, for all. And why? That 
liberty may prevail. Lincoln’s ideal demo- 
cracy exists in no state; not even in his own. 
The pitting of (usually) two masses of 
consentients against each other is our modern 
tyranny. One mass, by a relatively-trifling 
majority, imposes its will on the other. In 
this country one mass thrust on the other 
mass nationalizations which it hated. A 
majority similarly small condemned the Left 
half of the nation to at least ten years of 
Right rule. All sorts of methods are known 
by which minorities need not suffer “taxation 
without representation’’—the old radical 
cry—but leaders of all parties prefer to 
gamble on winning supreme power than to 
share power. Being a reasoning animal man 
can be wildly irrational. In countries with 
a long record of popular government by 
brute majority, leaders sometimes sense that 
peoples are most amenable if their minorities 
are well cared for; indeed they profess to 
believe, half-heartedly and more through 
indifference than conviction, that civiliz- 
ation flourishes only where cultural minorities 
are encouraged or at least tolerated—where 
libraries, galleries, museums, parks and the 
like, are maintained from the common purse 
for minority good, at no extra charge to the 
users of them. It is not enough that genius 
should flower. It must become a common 
wealth. 

When at the last election the Tories 
remembered public libraries in their man- 
ifesto—the first time in our country any 
party has done so—was it a sign of recog- 
nition that every mass consensus is a con- 
glomeration of groups of consentients, many 
groups being more alive to their minority 
than their mass interests, to their own 
showtimes than to their party lights? Or 
was this promise a tardy admission that 
public library readers are a most deserving 
minority too long neglected? We shall 
never know. In fact the public library serves 
minorities only. Less than fifty out of a 
hundred are readers in the sense that books 
count in their lives, even for a little Even 
a fiction-shop is for a minority. Wanted 
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only by a minority, knowledge-holding 
books are in every library worthy the name; 
there they educate in at least two ways, by 
communicating information and, rightly 
used, by offering exercise to the mind as 
beneficial as physical exercise is to the body. 
When exact inquiry fails, does not arrive at 
positive knowledge, opinion, fluctuating as 
it must be, is essential to social mechanism, 
helping to decisions, albeit tentative, without 
which communal life could not go on. No 
sounder media for exchanging opinion are 
to be found than books, the best of their kind. 
Yet only a minority calls for them. All the 
thousands of subjects, from the encyclopaedic 
A to Z represented in libraries, are for 
minorities. In this country books which 
inform or stimulate the inquisitive intellectual 
curiosity, even of a few people, are never 
withheld by library authorities, nor would 
the crassest philistine in politics—and how 
crass he can be !—ever want them to be. 
““Sea-like the people surge to and fro’’. 
Their history is one long chronicle of error, 
passion and hatred. With knowledge being 


spread wider and wider yet can we more 
strongly hope that arguments and opinions 
expressed in print will, by their focusing 
and shaping, help to quicken popular 
movement toward progress as long as human 
aims differ so violently in the iron environ- 
ment of science ? Shall we ever know what 
progress is? Well, life is not easy .. . 

We ought to try to have a clearer under- 
standing of the function of our stock-in-trade— 
books. Books, and not simply literature. 
And their function in social mechanism. 
The true reader inquires, seeks all the 
evidence, questions it, and makes up his 
mind on it, albeit provisionally. His own 
individuality, thus strengthened, helps him 
to understand the crowd, and not feel the 
educated man’s isolation in it, that isolation 
which so often hinders co-operation with 
others. Every man is a nonentity when, 
without question, he dons the crowd’s 
uniform. Every man is an egotist and a prig 
when he turns his back on the crowd instead 
of remaining a reading and thinking unit 
in it. 
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Self-Service in Public Libraries 


By Benct HjELMQvVIsT 
Translated by INGEGERD YNGSTROM 
(This article appeared in Biblioteksbladet, 44(1959)5, 321-325.) 


Tue charging and discharging of books 
comprise about one fifth of all the work 
performed in a library. The leading role 
played by the circulation desk is accentuated 
by its size and its place in the library interior. 
The charging procedure at this desk has come 
to be the symbol of library work. 

The recording included in the charging 
procedure has three objects : 
1. To make it possible for the library to call in 
overdue books. 
2.To make it possible for borrowers to 
reserve books which have been lent to others. 
3. To make it possible for the library to 
make statistical records of the circulation. 

The first function is the central one, the 
natural premise of all lending activity. The 
purpose noted under 2 refers to a service 





which is of comparatively recent origin, and it 
is far from being offered by all libraries. The 
third purpose has developed from the need to 
account in plain figures for the work of the 
library to authorities and individuals outside 
the library. 

For economic as well as_ psychological 
reasons, it is desirable that the charging 
procedure be simplified. The economic 
reasons have already been suggested. If the 
principal purpose of recording loans is to 
make it possible to call in overdue books, we 
shall find that all loans are recorded to make 
it possible to call in just a few ; e.g., the ones 
which are not returned unless overdue 
notices have been sent. Very likely, the cost 
of recording far exceeds the value of the 
books not returned without notices being sent. 
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It is tempting to discuss whether the entire 
work of recording might not be omitted, 
or recording and sending of overdue notices 
managed by some sampling method in order 
to keep costs within reasonable limits without 
having the respect for the lending rules of 
the library sacrificed. In any case, a method 
of sampling would be sufficient for the bulk of 
the circulation statistics. As far as the 
reservations are concerned, several other 
solutions are conceivable. The token system 
of the Westminster library seems congenial : 
each borrower has three tokens, one of which 
is left for each book borrowed; for each book 
returned to the library a token is given back 
to the borrower, who should always be able 
to account for a total of 3 books and/or 
tokens ; a control is made once a year. 
Anyone who then proves to have lost a book 
has to pay for it according to a fixed rate. 

The psychological reasons for simplifying 
the charging procedure have also been 
suggested. To the public, library work 
appears to be a kind of mechanical regis- 
tration routine, the circulation desk seems 
to be the central piece of furniture, and the 
librarian is a person possessing skill in charging 
and discharging books. Instead, the central 
place should belong to the librarian’s desk, 
the information desk. The charging of books 
would then appear to be a necessary although 
subordinate aspect of the administration of 
the library, while information _ service, 
readers’ advisory and interlibrary loan 
service ought to be the phases of work 
which primarily attract the attention of 
visitors. The arrangement with a separate 
charging desk, for the first time in Scandin- 
avia employed at Fredriksberg in Denmark, 
should be seen against this psychological 
background. 


* 


The self-service idea was discovered and 
applied early by libraries. The open shelves 
are now so self-evident that it is difficult for 
us to conceive any other method of book 
selection by the public. When introduced they 
meant not only a less expensive organization 
of the lending system, but also a qualitative 
improvement : they gave borrowers a better 
survey of the library’s holdings than cata- 
logues alone could render. They stimulated 
reading in the same manner that self-service 
markets today induce purchases. 

The charging machine which is to be 
described here is meant to give wider 


application to the self-service idea. It has 
been used for some time at the Sundbyberg 
public library after being tried earlier at one 
of the branches of the Uppsala public 
library and is also used at a branch of Bergen 
public library in Norway. Bringing the 
self-service idea to fruition on the charging 
side, implies letting the borrowers themselves 
put down the required information regarding 
each loan, including the date of return. The 
charging work of the library staff will then be 
limited to supervision. In the library world, 
such methods are not news, as everyone knows. 
In the university and _ special libraries, 
borrowers write out the charging slips 
themselves, and in the Stockholm public 
library, where a modified Detroit system is 
used, borrowers write their own borrower’s 
card numbers on the book cards. Some 
libraries supply the borrowers with separate 
date slips, stamped in advance with the date 
of return, to be placed in the pockets of each 
book. A further improvement would be to 
find ways to facilitate supervision. 


On the return side—and on the way from 
charging to discharging—considerable simpli- 
fication may be achieved. At this point, the 
operations referring to the circulation tray 
are quite lengthy. A method to record loans 
without requiring their arrangement to any 
other extent than is needed in order to send 
overdue notices, would seem close to the 
ideal. The problem is solved by the transac- 
tion card, such as we find it, for instance, in 
photocharging. The principle is simple : 
the loans are numbered by letting a numerical 
card, the transaction card, accompany each 
book to be charged and photographed 
together with the borrower’s card and the 
book card. When a book is returned the 
numerical card is removed and filed in a 
numerical sequence. Missing numbers 
indicate that a book has not been returned, 
with the aid of the number the borrower and 
book in question are found on the film strip. 
The method means that books are ready to 
go back into circulation again immediately 
on return, as soon as a reservations’ list 
has been consulted to see whether any book 
has been reserved. 


The new charging machine, named 
“Best”, is manufactured by the Hugin Cash 
Register, Inc. It is the result of attempts to 
save time in charging and discharging with a 
simple machine. At the same time, the 
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“Best” method is an attempt to reduce the 
dominance of the charging desk and the 
charging procedure in the library picture. 

The machine is constructed according to 
the principles of the cash-register. Its 
keyboard permits the simultaneous _regis- 
tration of two numbers consisting of 5 
numerals each, the borrower’s number and 
the book number. The slot on the left-hand 
side of the machine is intended for the 
transaction card. Inside the machine is a 
control strip, visible through the small 
‘‘window” below the card slot. To the right 
of the k yboard there are two black keys. 
The lower one is a reset key to be used for 
errors. The upper one is the registration key 
which releases the mechanism by which 
the borrower’s number, the book number, 
and, in addition, a running number are 
recorded on the transaction card as well as on 
the control strip. On the transaction card 
the date of return is automatically printed. It 
might be added that in case the electric 
current is broken the machine may be 
operated by hand. 

Transaction cards of six different colours, 
each to be used for one week at a time, have 
been employed at Sundbyberg. This makes 
sorting at discharging easier. If the overdue 
charge is reckoned by the week and not by the 
day, it will also be easier to compute fines. 
The colour of the transaction cards will 
reveal, when the books are returned, for how 
many weeks fines are to be charged. Ex- 
perience shows, however, that at Sundbyberg 
more than six colours are needed to avoid mis- 
takes entirely. 

No date slips are needed in the books— 
only pockets to hold the transaction cards. 
On the pockets no writing is necessary, 
except for the book numbers. By using 
pockets in three different colours it will also 
be easier to make circulation statistics, with 
one colour for children’s books, one for 
adult fiction, and one for non-fiction. 

The charging procedure follows a simple 
scheme : the borrower picks up a trans- 
action card from a tray in one of the drawers 
of the table where the charging machine is 
placed, puts it into the card slot, stamps it 
with his borrower’s number and the book 
number, and finally he shows book and card 
to the person in charge at a control desk near 
the exit. At Sundbyberg, the control desk is 
placed in the cloak-room, and the controlling 


is done by the attendant on duty. When a 
borrower wants several books at the same 
time, the borrower’s number will have to be 
stamped on the first transaction card only. 

If there is danger of misuse when the 
charging machine is placed out of sight of the 
staff, borrowers might be given a certain 
number of cards as they enter the library and 
be made to account for them as they go out. 
Errors made before stamping may be cor- 
rected by using the reset key. Spoiled cards 
could be dropped through an opening in the 
table supporting the charging machine, or 
left at the control desk. 

The attendant at the control desk finally 
checks to see that all numbers on the trans- 
action cards are correct and then records, 
with the aid of book pocket colours, the 
number of fiction, non-fiction, and children’s 
books borrowed. The recording may be done 
with a small computer. It is essential to 
check, too, that the running number series on 
the transaction cards, if several books are 
borrowed, is uninterrupted. The fact that 
the numbers are printed and not written by 
hand makes checking easier. 

The method of discharging is identical 
with that of photocharging. The transaction 
card is removed from the book pocket, and if 
no fine is to be paid or the book has not been 
reserved it is ready to be loaned again. 

A circulation system like the one just out- 
lined does not call for a large and dominating 
circulation desk. Since no charging tray is 
required and books just returned need not be 
piled high while waiting to be slipped, it 
would be possible to get along with a 
relatively modest control desk, supplemented 
by an adequate number of book trucks. 

A few problems connected with the new 
charging machine need further attention : 

First of all the numerical system will have 
to be considered. The machine has been 
constructed for five-digit numbers. Thus, the 
lowest borrower’s number and book number 
is 10,000 if the zero series are not used. The 
machine is actually intended for libraries of a 
size not requiring more than five digits for 
books and borrowers. 

The accession numbers could be used as 
book numbers, provided that they do not 
contain more than five digits. To numbers 
having less than five digits, the required 
number of zeros may be added in front of the 
other numerals. If the accession numbers 
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cannot be used other numbers must be 
assigned and listed in a special numerical 
index. When this is done the old book cards 
could be used to list previous holdings, while 
new books would have their book numbers 
listed in the accession record. 

An important problem in connection with 
the “‘Best”’ charging machine is the question 
as to whether the public will prove capable 


‘“‘Wouldn’t it 


of operating it. From Sundbyberg it has been 
reported that younger borrowers have no 
difficulties while older persons, naturally 
enough, may need the assistance of the 
library staff. Even if library personnel were 
to perform the entire work of stamping 
borrower’s numbers and book numbers, the 
amount of time saved would equal that 
expended on photocharging, a survey reveals. 


be Lovely?” 


By S. M. Jarvis, F.L.A. 


I’m not a very good librarian. There are so 
many things happening in our profession ; 
so many that I try to understand and analyse, 
and set against the wider professional back- 
ground. The Roberts Report, the Lending 
Rights Bill, the Boundaries Commission 
reports, the Copyright Act, the L.A. public 
relations policy ; where have they got to? 
What’s become law—and what’s become a 
lost hope ? 

Sometimes I flounder and lose my bearings, 
but being a readers’ adviser for half the day 
I know where to turn for comfort in my 
perplexity. How superior I can feel in the 
company of the reader, the dear reader who 
is so easily harassed by far less complex, non- 
professional problems of almost everyday 
occurrence ! 

In comes that reader, already, if new to 
the place, slightly bewildered by the exterior 
architecture. Up to the lending library 
entrance, then, the reader makes his way. 
That counter is a barrier to start with, 
physical and psychological; and some 
libraries have a wicket gate to stop un- 
authorised entry! What a nuisance it is to 
operate, how it irritates the staff, not to say 
the reader, who waits for the ‘off’ like a 
greyhound in a trap. When our mythical 
newcomer plucks up the courage to ask what 
he has to do to join the library the young 
assistant hardly affords him a second glance 
as she pushes across a form (so familiar to 
her) and says, ‘Fill this in’. You may not 
believe it, but that simple scene in far too 
many libraries constitutes the ‘Reader’s 
Introduction to the Library’. Just a minute, 
though, a perspicacious assistant may add an 
epilogue. Is the reader after all fit to use the 
service ? “Do you live in... ? Do you work 


in...? Do you go to school in... ?,” and the 
kind of question which brings a look of dismay 
or even incomprehension to the face of the 
potential reader, “‘Are you on the electoral 
roll ?’’, or, ““Are you a burgess ?’’. Even, 
“Are you a ratepayer ?’’ causes a more than 
momentary pause. If I was a reader I am 
sure I should interrupt such an inquisition 
by volunteering the statement that I was 
anxious to read books, and as this was a 
library I hoped they could fix me up. 

The reader invariably survives, and is 
surprised to find himself accepted, whereupon 
he is free to head for the ‘returned fiction’ 
shelves. But maybe some sophisticated book- 
man has decided that that is making life far 
too easy for the common reader, who, if he 
has to comb the fiction shelves arranged by 
author may be misled by a title and take 
home a ‘Good Book’. Despite the bookman’s 
pious hopes that book will come back at top 
speed—unread. Those returned fiction and 
non-fiction ‘dumps’ are exciting miscellanies 
to most readers, who enjoy the anticipation 
of a ‘find’ in such a heterogeneous mass. What 
a boon they are to the staff as well, who 
rightly consider it a waste of time to shelve 
immediately on their return books which will 
in any case go out again that very day. The 
siting of these shelves is too often decided on 
whim or as a last unwanted item. It should 
be given the consideration it merits, and not 
be hidden away. 

And in how many libraries is the whole of 
the non-fiction stock hidden away ? For that 
is what half-guiding does. It does more, it 
confuses, so the reader can fairly complain, 
“It says ‘Gardening’ on the top, but the 
books I want on pets are here on the bottom 
shelf under that heading; no wonder I 
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couldn’t find them !’’ Readers’ advisers are 
a great idea, they are a necessity, but 
adequate guiding for the less articulate 
reader is essential too. Pictures and words 
could be combined in attractive panels on 
many shelves, but in so many libraries even 
the humblest shelf guides are frowned upon. 


Who hasn’t been to a party some time and 
felt miserable because he or she seemed to 
know no one in the room and the host didn’t 
introduce anybody? A reader new to the 
library must feel as uncomfortable when set 
loose without an introduction to the silent 
crowd of past and present writers who create 
their atmospheres yet cannot introduce them- 
selves. Yet there are plenty of places where 
the advantages of a readers’ adviser are not 
appreciated and certainly not extended by 
the ‘Reader’s Handbook’, or similar intro- 
duction to the service. So much goodwill is 
lost before the reader has taken his first book, 
and so many readers continue in ignorance 
of the many services a small, lively library can 


offer. 


The very art of compiling such a handbook 
is likely to give the service a face-lift. It 
brings up such factors as the number of 
tickets and the differentiation between fiction, 
non-fiction and general tickets which must 
be explained. Such differences if retained, 
end up only too often with the reader checked 
at the out counter by a keen, young assistant 
and sent back to replace the fiction books for 
which he could only offer his non-fiction 
ticket. His mistake perhaps, but he goes home 
after a fruitless journey, comments on the 
childish restriction, and the library loses 
goodwill out of all proportion. 


Other reasons for the new reader’s dis- 
appointment in the service and lack of con- 
fidence in the library are those petty sub- 
scriptions, those guarantors required and the 
correspondence they entail. Those signatures 
‘on the back’—what do they achieve? I 
think it is true to say that every person who 
joins the library simply does so to borrow 
books. If they were planning some deceit 
they could simply walk in, look round and 
do their dirty work without joining. 

When it comes to returning an overdue 
book that patient reader of ours would be no 
more surprised than many librarians by the 
varying charges for fines and the methods of 
receipt in force, for they are legion. If all the 


ail 


rolls of fine receipts used in British libraries 
in one week were piled up in Trafalgar 
Square even the pigeons would take fright. 
What a waste of paper and print and rate- 
payers’ money ! Is it so difficult to get fines 
bnxes introduced ? 


That leads us very suitably to another 
topic : silence in libraries. In a busy library 
the readers themselves create noise and so do 
the staff, but it is not so overpowering that 
you can’t select your books and carry them 
off to your own room, or even to the com- 
parative peace of the reference library. Those 
notices in Victorian bold about silence, 
expectoration, smoking, dozs, prams and the 
like are still up in far too many libraries ; 
especially, for some odd reason, in the more 
antiquated news rooms. How many people 
now do spit on the floor and did such people 
ever take any notice of a notice, so to speak ? 


Hardest of all is the notice which forbids 
prams and push-chairs, though I suppose in 
many buildings lack of space makes their 
admission impossible. What a pity though, 
to deprive people of books because they have 
young children. With so many people on the 
move today, married couples can rarely turn 
to their parents for help. They could just 
about get to the library individually of an 
evening, taking turn and turn about with the 
baby-sitting, but a visit ‘en famille’ would be 
so much more pleasant and relaxing. Just 
a sideways glance at smoking. Why is it so 
abhorred in libraries ? Surely some provision 
could be made so that the smoker’s visit to 
the library need not be curtailed by his under- 
standable desire for a cigarette while he 
browsed. 


Two services which often confuse the 
reader and on which librarians seem unable 
to agree in the smaller details are reservations 
and regional loans. Why do some libraries 
withdraw from readers the right to reserve 
fiction ? And how the price varies! It seems 
a normal enough service that libraries should 
be able to put by any book in stock if specially 
requested, but a lot of bones are made about 
it. People, it is said, who can afford it, reduce 
the library to a personal subscription service. 
Who, if really interested, can’t afford it ? 
Many librarians are reluctant to allow un- 
limited reservation of books, because of the 
staff time involved. The answer is surely to 
set the charge at an economical level, and 
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then staff can be obtained to meet the 
demand. So much of the function of a library 
service is hard to assess. Cultural and educa- 
tional profits are unseen as it were, therefore 
it gives great pleasure to fulfil a concrete 
demand, where personal service to a reader 
can end in satisfaction on both sides by the 
mere production as soon as possible of a 
specific book. 


The other service is even more the respon- 
sibility of the library—the obtaining of any 
book which the library does not itself possess. 
There are still delays in this service, which 
occur in the requesting library itself as much 
as anywhere else in the chain of interlending. 
In this respect all the regional bureaux vary 
in their set-up and their speed of service. I 
am sure there could be a very fruitful inter- 
change of ideas here. And who pays the 
postage ? Some readers, having found their 
own agency deficient, are expected to bear 
the whole cost. Some libraries pay the pos- 
tage one way, others do not charge the reader 
atall. The latter policy is surely the right one. 


The number of tickets and their division 
into classes has been commented upon. Would 
agreement ever be reached between lib- 
rarians upon the number of tickets issued to 
each reader and upon the fact that they 
should all be general tickets ? What hope, then, 
for the standardisation of the size of ticket ? 
Surely it would be a saving if many authorities 
purchased tickets from a central source and 
overprinted their own details ? Inter- 
availability of tickets would be a simple 
matter then, instead of the form-filling and 
juggling with two sets of tickets for every 
temporary visitor which goes on at the 
moment. Perhaps investigations into this 
matter of ticket standardisation would lead“ 
to a reduction in the variety of methods of 
issue. Has photocharging proved its worth ? 
If so would not the wide adoption of this 
method allow negotiations with manufac- 
turers for bulk orders at reduced cost ? 


Think of the many other forms, which, 
like tickets, could be produced in bulk form, 
saving money and ensuring standardisation. 
Why won’t it work? After all, the libraries 
linked together in the interlending service 
agree to the same stationery. 


When uniformity is talked about in larger 


matters, the Roberts report for example, then 
libraries can thankfully pass the final respon- 


sibility to their committees and councils. In 
the smaller matters, however, which need 
tidying up just as urgently, the librarians 
must shoulder the blame for lack of progress 
because they are just the items, small but 
professionally important, on which com- 
mittees are glad to receive the librarian’s 
advice and give their consent. 


Would it not be illuminating if a well- 
known son followed in his father’s footsteps, 
and told us how much the library scene had 
changed ? But would librarians be moved 
sufficiently by the second report, any more 
than they were by the first, to make any 


improvement in the smaller details of 


administration or effect closer co-operation ? 


Any reference library worthy of the name 
includes at least a selection of British Stan- 
dards. As librarians we stock these standards 
to guide other people, when it is hard to find 
in our own profession any standards at all by 
which we guide ourselves. Why cannot 
librarians as a body agree to abide by certain 
standards? Fines, if they are charged, 
should be on a comparable basis all over the 
country, method of receipt could be standar- 
dised. Standard rates of subscription, if they 
must be charged ; standard joining forms ; 
even the ‘Reader’s Handbook’ could be 
standardised in many of its sections—and 
would receive the benefit of compilation by 
an expert ; standard specifications for furni- 
ture. With agreement by the majority of 
librarians what an improvement would be 
shown in twenty years ! 


When we visit other libraries in the course 
of our professional meetings we like to see 
‘what they’ve got’ and ‘how they do it’, 
seemingly serene in the knowledge that 
routines, methods and furniture may be 
utterly different from ours. Surely though, 
our reaction ought to be one of surprise when, 
on what should be a rare occasion, a library 
is found to differ from all the standards of 
library administration on which we should 
agree. The standards I mean are not the 
wide-sweeping organisational, theoretical or 
ethical standards on which government 
reports solemnly founder and committees 
fail to agree, but the simple matters of every- 
day life in the library. Standards in these 
matters could be set and achieved by lib- 
rarians working together, without altering 
the pattern of service one wit. There are 
hundreds of small items on which standardisa- 
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tion could be agreed with the approval of 
every library committee. Some of the items 
would, in fact, hardly be worth submitting 
to the committee, but they would do infinite 
good to the service. 


I would make the plea, then, that registers 
of methods and of furniture and _ fittings, 
produced chiefly for the benefit of students, 
might be looked at not to show individual 
items of merit, perhaps worth going to see, 
but as awful examples of the lack of agree- 
ment as to minimum standards from the 
most complicated procedure to the most 
humdrum item. Could we not get down to 
producing some small guide, to reinforce our 
pride, not in the standards of our own local 
service, but in the national standards of 
service ? So that while we can go ahead in 
our own systems we know that we can advise 
readers on all matters of library service, 
confident that wherever the reader may go 
he will find libraries administered according 
to agreed standards in all the little details 
which loom so large in the reader’s view, but 
which we librarians so easily overlook. 
Wouldn't it be lovely ? 


~ 


FOR LIBRARY BINDING 


Complete Benches and all apparatus ; Oasis 
Goatskins ; White Alum Pigskins ; Book- 
binding Sheep and Skivers; Buckrams, Cloths, 
Linson Fabric; Ingres and Sylvia Papers ; 
Strawboards, Greyboards and all materials 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


> 





RUSSELL BOOKCRAFTS, HITCHIN 
(Herts.) 


Phone : HITCHIN 3567 
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DOVETALES 


Tue library building should be made of 
concrete blocks . . . books can be ruined if the 


roof blows off or a mud-wall subsides . . . in 
the ideal library there would only be steel 
shelving . . . there must be a place for lamps, 


kerosene and batteries . . . wood and a 
carpenter can be found in most towns. . . 
there are more and more radios with trans- 
istors . . . keep a supply of spare mantles, 
vapourisers and glasses . . . books are usually 
purchased in a bookshop (sic !) . . . the first 
three letters of the language are placed in 
front of an oblique stroke . . if the parents are 
illiterate . . . a chief of police on the Library 
Committee can often be of assistance in 
reclaiming books . . . the Librarian must 
attend to all cleaning . . . if it is possible to 
obtain water . . . books are attacked by 
climate and insects . . . 


Elementary, my dear Watson? Yes, 
indeed. 
Queer phrases these, but they bring 


home to us, who enjoy so many of life’s 
pleasures in comparative comfort, the task 
in only one part of the earth’s surface, of 
trying to gain a little ground in the jungle of 
illiteracy. Dennis Gunton erstwhile Regional 
Librarian in Northern Nigeria and now in 
Kuala Lumpur, has written “A Manual for 
Reading Rooms’’ published by the Regional 
Library Division of the Ministry of Education 
in Kaduna in November 1960. Well could he 
and his colleagues in the British Council 
Library Division be called Empire builders. 
A reading room 50 x 55ft. with newspapers, 
magazines, 50ft. of shelving for books, a radio 
and a reading compound is the optimum. 
In an introduction, the Minister of Education, 
Alhaji the Honourable Isa Kaita, urges 
“native authorities to vigorously implement 
the techniques described in this book and 
ensure that ignorance and its hand-maiden 
illiteracy do not prey upon the population 
they serve’. “Da mugunyar tawa gwamma 
Kin tashi’’, (it is better not to do a thing at 
all than to do it very badly.). We can benefit 
by being reminded of this truism: our 
excuses are few. 
* * * 

In my previous notes, I mentioned the 
16th century Hourly Prayer Book in facsimile 
published by Ilte of Turin. On its heels 
comes a wonderful facsimile edition of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels with commentaries, from 
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Urs Graf-Verlag in Switzerland. It is in two 
volumes, only 680 copies have been printed 
and it sells for 1720 Swiss Francs (£144). 
The first volume was published in 1956, the 
second has just been completed and Sir 
Thomas Kendrick, past Director of the 
British Museum, has contributed a preface. 


The text was written by Eadfrith, Bishop of 


Lindisfarne Church between 687 and 698 
A.p. and he also executed some of the 
illuminating. The Codex compiled in 
honour of St. Cuthbert and “‘jointly for all the 
Saints whose relics are in the island’’, has now 
been reproduced with beauty and scholarship 
and I wonder how many British Libraries 
will be able to procure the volumes? 

Two interesting items of news come from 
Germany. The German Central Library for 
the Blind in Leipzig, which was completely 
obliterated by bombing during the war, is 
now rebuilt and houses 20,000 volumes 
representing 7,000 individual books. Attached 
to the Library are workshops for the publica- 
tion of Braille literature and sheet music, 
sold at the same price as ordinary books. 
Blind people in Austria, German-speaking 
Switzerland and West Germany can also 
obtain copies of sheet music from the Leipzig 
collection. The audio-library contains 650 
talking books, made up of 22,000 magnetic 
sound tapes with recordings by leading 
actors as speakers. These recordings are 
made in the Library’s own studio and I 
wonder if there is any similar facility in any 
other European library ? In 1958, the num- 
ber of tape recordings borrowed was 28,000 : 
it is NOW 150,000. 

* * * 

I am glad to see that the German State 
Library in Berlin and the German Library in 
Leipzig have been admitted as members of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations at the recent 26th Congress. 
Any barriers to books are as unnecessary as 
they are undesirable. I see, too, that Dr. 
Rolf Ibscher has been successful in restoring 
the precious fourth century codex of the 
Berlin Library to its original state in roll 
form. The individual sheets had been stored 
between glass plates for nearly forty years in 
large file boxes. Now embedded in gauze 
silk, with the use of rice starch as a binder, 
the writing has become more prominent and 
legible than before. Its weight—a mere 500 


grammes. 
* * * 


Salaries! Always a bone of contention, 
Librarians and their staffs, however, have 
every possible reason for being dissatisfied 
with their gradings and the basis for 
grading. Is anything more ludicrous than a 
formula of staff controlled? No other 
profession is saddled with such an unwarrant- 
able yardstick. And I say “saddled with”’ 
purposely, for the only two criteria which 
should apply are responsibilities and quali- 
fications. These the staff side of the N.J.C. 
have accepted. The Employers side are 
holding out on N.A.L.G.O.’S. submissions. 
For how much longer? The only outstanding 
award which has not yet been settled is that 
for Library staffs and this has gone on since 
1956. ‘‘Patient dogs, a lot of them are’’ says 
Dr. Savage, talking about Librarians. When 
are we going to do something ourselves? A 
letter I wrote recently to “Public Service’’ was 
so drastically pruned when it appeared in 
print that it lost its sting. I cannot imagine 
any branch of industrial or commercial 
staffs remaining so quiet for so long. It is 
high time that these discontents were made 
known, and they are well-founded. How ? 
By jostling Nalgo branches to protest at the 
delays: by letters to the press, national, 
local and professional: by motions at 
branch and section meetings. I am not a 
rabid trade unionist, as might appear on the 
face of it here, but I do always urge fair play 
and we, as a profession, never receive the 
treatment we earn and deserve. I hope for 
repercussions and it is no use blaming the 
L.A. : they have tried hard, and are still 
persisting. 

* * * 

On top of this comes a circular from the 
Library Association about the five-day week. 
In these days of trade unions and negotiating 
committees for every conceivable faction, I 
cannot foresee a satisfactory outcome to 
compensation for those in our ranks who work 
a Saturday when other departments enjoy a 
five-day week, if the onus is thrown on the 
generosity of a local authority. Anomalies 
will inevitably result : some authorities will 
be generous, other less so. Surely this is a 
matter for determination by the National 
Joint Council ? Nalgo has been informed, I 
read, and has been requested to support the 
Library Association’s recommendations. 
Would it not have been wiser to discuss the 
matter with Nalgo first ? I cannot subscribe 
to the statement that it is impossible to work a 
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five-day week in Libraries. 178 local 
authorities are operating a five-day week and 
of these, 92 library departments do likewise. 
I see one dissatisfied Library staff asks for a 
shorter working week as compensation. 
Nalgo recently submitted a cost-of-living 
wage claim and at the same conference, 
pressed for a 35 hour week against the 
wishes of the National Executive Council. 
38 hours are not a hardship, in my view. 
The solution is simple. Either more staff or 
shorter opening hours. Is it still necessary 
for lending departments to open on Saturday 
evenings? I don’t think so—not even in 
industrial cities. And if my colleagues 
disagree, have they kept an account of 
numbers of people using their libraries at 
such times? The pattern of living has 
changed, there is more leisure, a five-day 
week is pretty general in industry, commerce 
and professions, and the pattern will go on 
changing. The days are gone when lending 
departments of public libraries, particularly, 
should be open until 8 p.m. or later in the 
evenings, and certainly not on Saturdays. 


* * * 


I see the Norwich Library is advertising 
wickets for sale, with fittings, for £2. Antiques 


rarities, oddities, curiosa, or just plain 
firewood ? 
FLASHBACKS 


50 YEARS AGO 


Tue Hereford Public Libraries Committee 
have adopted a suggestion of their librarian 
(Mr. James Cockcroft) which enables bor- 
rowers to obtain non-fictional works of the 
latest publication. It is a plan in operation at 
Exeter, Sheffield and other large libraries. 
By payment of an annual subscription to 
W. H. Smith and Sons’ Library, they are 
entitled to the use of the newest and all 
books in circulation—non-fictional works 
only are borrowed—and these are re-issued 
to borrowers in the ordinary way, the 
library being responsible for losses. Borrowers 
therefore have immediate access to books 
which might otherwise never be bought, or 
only obtained in second-hand form long 
after their interest is faded. 


From THe Liprary Wor -p of 1g11 
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25 YEARS Aco 


Wuart, then, is the correct attitude towards 
the large booksellers who send us a circular 
to the effect that they will lend, for re-issue 
through public libraries, 500 volumes for the 
sum of £1 per month, and promising to 
change twenty per cent of them every month? 
Who is to choose these books? We under- 
stand that the books consist mainly of 3s 6d 
and 2s 6d reprints, and that the suppliers 
will endeavour to send what is requisitioned 
in this type. The circular tells us “the 
scheme has become a regular library service 
and we are now supplying several public 
libraries throughout England The 
service is proving very satisfactory not only 
because it caters for a big public demand, 
but also because librarians are saving 
valuable time and money which they are 
able to devote to other sections of their work’’. 
If the facts are as stated, some librarians have 
concluded that an outside body can do one 
phase of library service better than they can 
themselves . . . What lead does the L.A. 
give us here ? 


From THe Lisprary Wor Lp of 1936 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Tue New ENG.IsH Briste—New Testament. 
O.U.P. & C.U.P. Library Edition 21s. net. 
Popular Edition 8s. 6d. net. 


There can be no doubt that this much 
publicised translation will be subject to the 
same controversy that has greeted all previous 
attempts to replace, to supplement, to im- 
prove upon or to revise the Authorised 
Version of 1611. It should be said at once 
that it was never intended by the authorities 
responsible that the New English Bible 
should be either a revision of, or a replace- 
ment for the Authorised Version. It is stated 
to be an authoritative attempt to present the 
meaning of the original, as understood by the 
best available scholarship, in English which 
is as clear and natural for the modern reader 
as the subject matter will allow. The trans- 
lators worked from the Greek text using all 
the available variant readings of the manu- 
scripts and their work has occupied thirteen 
years. The translation is not the expression 
of any denominational or doctrinal leaning ; 
it aims to be neither traditional nor modernis- 
tic in style. It is offered simply as the Bible to 
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all who, in reading, teaching, or in worship, 
may care to use it. Such are the declarations 
of those responsible for the new version. 

As to the text the first sensation which it 
produces is one of strangeness at the rendering 
of familiar stories and events in unfamiliar 
prose. The style is purely narrative, events 
flow consecutively and the language is 
undistinctive ; the staccato rhythm and the 
bulk of the arresting phraseology which 
illuminate the 1611 version are excluded. 
The New English Bible is a book to be read 
or studied by those who seek a clear account 
of the fundamentals of Christian doctrine. It 
has nothing to contain those whose delight 
in the Authorised Version is the marvellous 
evocation of the range of the English tongue. 

It is unnecessary to say that the New 
English Bible will have an automatic place 
in all libraries and undoubtedly a wide 
readership from them. 

* * * 


HosprraL Asstracts—A Monthly Survey of 
World Literature Prepared by the Ministry 
of Health. Vol. 1. No. 1. Abstracts 1-154, 
January, 1961. H.M.S.O. 55s. 

A welcome new edition to the ever in- 
creasing field of Abstracts now published in 
this country. This series aims to cover the 
whole field of hospitals and their administra- 
tion, with the exception of strictly medical 
and related professional matters. The length 
of each abstract varies between 100 and 300 
words, each entry being annotated and, 


where applicable, cross-referenced. The 
volume contains an author index. 
+ * * 


EpucaTion Book Guimpe Vol. VI—i961. 
Compiled by The National Book League. 
Councils & Education Press Limited. 14s.” 
Like its predecessors this volume covers 

books for schools and school libraries pub- 

lished between December 1959 and Novem- 
ber 1960. The six volumes in the series 
provide a running guide to all school 

publishing since January 1955. 

This volume contains details of some 2,000 
new books each of which is briefly described ; 
the readership at which the book is aimed is 
given with, in the case of text books for 
Secondary schools, the particular type of 
examination for which they are intended. 
The Dewey Decimal Classification is given 
for all non-fiction titles and the book, which 
is well produced, contains an author index. 





RECENT TITLES 
from ODHAMS 





True Stories of 
Tragedy and Terror 


How did they happen ? Whom did they affect ? What 
were their consequences? Some of the greatest 
calamities of past and present, whether acts of God 
or works of man, are described and assessed in this 
gripping volume. 304 pages. 16s. 


Modernizing Your 
Home 


JOHN ANDERSON 


The “do-it-yourself” book with a difference—practical 
ideas for every room, and a complete guide to power- 
tool success. Helpfully illustrated with 32 pages of 
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technical manuals—comprehensive, clear and de- 
tailed. Each volume : 160 pages; over 60 illustrations. 

Each 8s. 6d. 
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PROFILE 





P. H. SEwE t, F.L.A. 


Head of the Department of Librarianship, 
N. W. Polytechnic, London. 


AFTER an early boyhood in the Chiltern 


Hills (at Naphill, Bucks.), P. H. Sewell 
moved in 1926 to Aldwincle, Northants 
when his father, a Baptist pastor, was 


appointed to the oversight of two village 
churches in that area. This village in the 
Nene valley still retained at that time many 
of the characteristics of 19th century village 
life. Its proximity to Oundle enabled him to 
attend the Laxton Grammar School there 
and then to proceed to the sixth forms of 
Oundle School, a recent growth from the 
same 16th century foundation. His father’s 
death when Sewell was 14 years old made it 
impossible for him to take advantage of 
facilities offered for university education. 

An appointment to the Middlesex County 
Libraries, at that time under the vigorous 
leadership of Capt. R. Wright, came in 1933. 
After a brief spell at headquarters Sewell 
became junior assistant to D. H. Harmer 
when the Hayes Branch Library was opened. 
Hayes was a rapidly growing town in the 
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*g0’s and the branch had to be greatly 
expanded within 18 months and included 
the county technical collection. An appoint- 
ment as branch librarian for Yiewsley and 
West Drayton followed in 1938. By 1937 
librarianship classes had been started at the 
Spring Grove Polytechnic, Isleworth. Here, 
where lecturers included K. C. Harrison 
and Frank Gardner, Sewell studied for the 
Intermediate and parts of the Final Examina- 
tion of the Library Association. 

His six years of service in the Army 
included 3} with anti-aircraft units. After 
being commissioned into Light A.A., he was 
included in the large scale transfer to 
Infantry in 1944. Posted to Italy, he joined 
5th Northampton in the Gothic Line, South 
of Bologna. 

Following demobilisation, he took up the 
post of Director, S.E. Regional Library 
System in 1946 at a time when large arrears 
of cataloguing were being accompanied by 
a considerable increase in interlending. 
His 44 years’ service at the Bureau saw the 
introduction of the “circuit” 
recording catalogue additions, the circula- 
tion of request forms from library to library, 
the issue of the first “Regional Handbook” 
the formation of the Circle of Regional 
Editors and the introduction of the S.E. 
Subject Specialisation Scheme. Sewell pays 
tribute to the help received from Mr. R. H. 
Hill during this rather difficult period for 
inter-library co-operation. 

He completed his Fellowship qualifications 
by study at the N.W. Polytechnic and by 
writing as an essay, ““The Regional Library 
Systems”, which has appeared in two editions 
in the L.A. Pamphlet series. A short period 
of part-time teaching at the Library School, 
then meeting at the City Literary Institute 
under the direction of Mr. D. A. R. Kemp, 
was followed by Sewell’s appointment in 
January 1951 as Mr. Kemp’s successor and 
in September 1951 as Head of the newly- 
formed Department of Librarianship at the 
North-Western Polytechnic. The recruitment 
of a full-time staff brought R. C. Benge, J. 
Mills and Miss L. M. Johns (now Mrs. 
Harrison) and later S. J. Green as profess- 
ional colleagues. The next four to five years 
saw the team busy learning their new pro- 
fession of teaching. With the encouragement 
both of the Principal, Dr. J. G. Docherty and 
the Librarianship Advisory Committee, 
courses of lectures for senior librarians 


system of 


- 


(beginning with two “Tools of our Trade” 
series on subject bibliography), a three year 
programme of courses in the Literature and 
Librarianship of special subjects, a three 
year part-time Registration Course and the 
series of Occasional Papers were introduced. 


At first the full-time schools had little 
contact with each other. Then the formation 
in 1953 of the Schools of Librarianship 
Committee, of which Sewell was Secretary 
from 1955-1957, gave the opportunity for 
useful collaboration. About this term he 
also served on the Branch Committee and 
the S.C.E.L., the L.A. Education Sub- 
Committee, the Aslib Education Committee 
and the Education Committee of the Society 
of Indexers. In 1955 his study of “Library 
Development in the British Commonwealth’ 
appeared and in 1958 the “Five Years’ Work 
in Librarianship 1951-55" was published 
with his editorship. Subsequently he has 
published articles on “Improving the use of 
Technical College Libraries’ and in 1958 
conducted a survey of Co-operative Schemes 
in the London area which was presented to 
the 1959 Branch Conference. From January 
to June 1960 he served as Unesco Library 
Expert to the Republic of Sudan where he 
conducted a survey of libraries, prepared 
plans for library development and held short 
courses for librarians. 


Sewell has enjoyed opportunities for 
contacts with many librarians and with 
libraries of all types in his post-war appoint- 
ments. He has missed the satisfactions of 
library work and his administrative duties 
take up a major portion of his time. However 
he appreciates the constant stimulation of 
contact with students, and young librarians 
from many countries have been welcomed by 
his wife and three daughters at their home 
in Stanmore. His contacts with non-librarian 
students are mainly through the College 
Christian Union, of which he is president. 
He frequently finds himself seeing clearly 
both sides of an argument and shuns forceful 
policy pronouncements. 


Sewell sees library schools not only as 
having a broad educative function, but also 
as making a contribution towards professional 
unity. He would like to see closer links 
between teaching and examining and con- 
siders that in metropolitan centres, at least, 
there is still a place for part-time library 
education. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor Lp.” 
Sir, 

The plaintive editorial article in your 
February issue drawing attention to the 
repercussions of the Report of the Royal 
Commission of Local Government in greater 
London on the London Union Catalogue and 
the S.E.R.L.B. completely fails to draw the 
obvious moral—that dependence for library 
co-operation purposes on a system of com- 
plete union catalogues commits us auto- 
matically to last ditch stands against change 
and, conversely, to bitter rearguard actions in 
favour of the status quo in local government 
areas. 

The _ profession, through the Library 
Association and the great mass of private 
professional opinion, has, from the McColvin 
proposals of 1942 onwards, been pressing the 
need for library areas larger and more 
homogeneous than at present—and when 
such a scheme appears (for such the proposals 
for ‘“‘“Greater London Boroughs”’ are, all the 
Boroughs being of ample size and compact- 
ness to form suitable areas for library 
purposes), faced by the resultant uselessness 
of the costly machinery of union catalogues 
laboriously built up over the last thirty years, 
we have to fight for things to be left as they 
are. 

Where union catalogues are used as the 
basis of interlending the only form of local 
government reorganisation acceptable is 
straight mergers of existing authorities, the 
boundaries of the new areas being co- 
terminous (except in very minor respects not 
involving the sundering of a branch from its 
central library) with those of previous autho- 
rities, and division of unwieldy and unnatural 
areas such as Wandsworth is absolutely 
anathema. If we think that the whole 
process of local government reorganisation is 
to be conducted on those clumsy lines, simply 
for our convenience and lack of foresight in 
having built up such unflexible and costly 
machines as union catalogues, we are due to 
think again. 

As your editorial points out, the proposals 
for London may well foreshadow similar 
treatment for certain comparable provincial 
areas (South Lancashire is the obvious one), 
though such treatment will in the provinces 
certainly be less drastic (as the already pub- 
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lished proposals for the Midlands indicate). 
We should have another look at the whole 
organisation of interlending, before any more 
public money is irretrievably wasted upon 
union catalogues which may be virtually use- 
less in a few years time, and which, as the 
situation in Yorkshire (which operates 
perfectly well, at very low cost, without any 
union catalogues) shows, are, even leaving 
aside the whole question of revision of local 
government boundaries, a very uneconomic 
way of doing the job. Something on the lines 
of the Yorkshire scheme would, too, deal 
satisfactorily with your other point of com- 
plaint about the Greater London proposals 
(the weakening of the S.E.R.L.B. by many of 
its largest libraries being transferred to 
London). A system of zones and sub-zones 
(as in Yorkshire), applied over the whole 
country, would render redundant the present 
stupid “iron curtains’? between regional 
bureau areas (the foolishness of which is seen 
at its most obvious in relation to areas just in 
and just out of the County of London—e.g. 
Poplar and West Ham, Hammersmith and 
Acton—but also exists throughout the 
provinces as well—e.g. Thornaby and 
Middlesbrough, Nuneaton and Hinckley). 
The generation of librarians who, in the 
thirties, tied library co-operation into the 
strait-jacket of regional union catalogues is 
now passing from the scene: no doubt they 
acted sensibly within their rights, but they 
have been directly responsible for a powerful 
amount of waste of public money, and 
indirectly for the still-birth (or, as recent 
developments such as C.I.C.R.1.S. have 
indicated, delayed delivery) of potential 


fruitful co-operation between libraries 
geographically near to each other (the 
centralized organisation of the _ regional 


systems, inevitable where a union catalogue 
is used, is to blame here). We are now at a 
crucial point in the organisation of library 
co-operation: let us not ham-string our 
successors for the next half century as we 
ourselves have been, simply for the metro- 
politan satisfaction of denying Yorkshire the 
last laugh. 
Yours faithfully, 
L. G. LoveELL, 

Chief Librarian. 
Public Library, 
Howard Street, 
Rotherham. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE: 


K. C. HARRISON’S 
FIRST STEPS IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


SECOND (ENLARGED) EDITION 21s. net 


AFTER A REPRINT, WITH CORRECTIONS 


“It is a volume which should be placed in the hands of every 
newcomer to the library profession, for its scope and facile 
style make it indispensable to anyone who has a real interest 
in becoming a librarian”’ 

E. V. CORBETT in Library Association Record 
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Over the years a succession of Editors have occasionally been told what 


they can do wih THE LIBRARY WORLD. 
Do you know what you should do with it? 


D. E. DAVINSON’S book PERIODICALS— 


A Manual of Practice for Librarians, will tell you, for it contains a 
detailed account of all aspects of periodical librarianship, both actual 
and ideal, and we are confident that it will rapidly become indispensable 
in all libraries. 
PERIODICALS 
A MANUAL OF PRACTICE FOR LIBRARIANS 
by 
D. E. DAVINSON 

was published on SEPTEMBER 23rd at 25s. net 
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